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Fined for Cartoon Opposing F eminiam 
ate ‘publication of a cartoon judged 
“offensive to Turkish womanhood,” | 


Nedj Eddine Sadik, prominent editor of 


the Independent Stamboul Journal, Aks- — 


ham, has been sentenced to a month’s im- 


prisonment by the Stamboul Court of ~ 


Correction. 
The cartoon, entitled ‘““‘Woman’s Rise,” 


_ depicted Turkish women in a balloon 
_ throwing out ballast labeled “Modesty,” 


“Virtue” and “Honor.” 
Turkish women have recently risen to 
a plane much nearer equality than they 


have ever enjoyed before, and. ‘This editor | 


seemed to resent it. 


Equal Rights in France 


RANCE, which has refused the ballot — 


to women, has now decided to estab- 
lish equality between men and women in 
the conscription of armies and in enforced 
military training. 
The first paragraph of the senamiisid of 
the army reorganization scheme lays down 
the doctrine that every French subject 


more than 21 years old is liable to mili- 


tary service. Whether “service” in the 
meaning of the law supposes that women 
as well as men will shoulder a rifle and 
handle a bayonet does not appear from 
the text of the bill. Several amendments 
already have been introduced exempting 
women from the active duty provision of 
the proposed law. 4 


What Women Are Doing 
ORE than $200,000 was paid by New 


York women on March 16 to hear 


diplomats describe what women are doing 
in other lands. Envoys of eleven foreign 
nations spoke at a dinner of the American 
Woman’s Association at the Waldorf. 
Astoria. 


The dinner was in furtherance of the 
association’s campaign to raise $7,000,000 


for a clubhouse for women in New York 


_ City, and each diner paid $205—$200 of 
which represented a subscription to the 
clubhouse fund. There were 1,100 persons. 


present. | 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador, 
commented on the increasing number of 


women in business in his country, saying 


that 110 women were now members of = 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

Ambassador de Martino of Italy de- 
nied that Mussolini was anti-Feminist. 

The German Ambassador was repre- 
sented by C. C. Kiep, charge d’affaires, 
who praised the part being played by 
women in the new German government. 
He said there are 34 women in the Reich- 
stag and more than 100 in the local as- 
semblies. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman Wins 


FTER being at first rejected as an 
applicant for a post with the Irish 
Land Commission, Iris Cummins, B.8c., 


has been appointed a surveyor on the Out- 


door Staff of the Commission,:and is the 
first woman ever to be given a position 
of this sort. 


Mussolini’s Wife 


HE following article by the Associated 
. Press indicates that Mussolini is fol- 
lowing out his anti- Feminist sneer, A in 


. his home, too: 


“Premier Mussolini’s hike in the spot- 
light is not shared by his wife. Donna 


Rachele Guidi Mussolini gives nearly all 
her time to their three children. She. 


holds that the mission of a woman, re- 


gardless of rank or: station, is the devoted : 


care of her children. 


_ “Her life accords completely with her 
-husband’s dictum that ‘the place of the 
fascist woman is with her children,’ says. 


a close friend of the family. 


“Her conduct also has figured in break- 


ing up the last remnants of the woman 
suffrage movement in this country, where 


the infrequency of voting makes the slogan 


of ‘Votes for Women’ sadly ineffectual. 
“Donna Mussolini is a former school- 
mistress. She shared ‘uncomplainingly 


_ her husband’s turbulent existence in his 
_. days of poverty and wandering, and. 


quickly and modestly adapted herself to 
the new situation created by his rise to 
power. 

“Realizing that J Duce’ could not de- 


vote as much time to his family as other 


fathers, she has accepted the task of edu- 
cating Edda, 16, Vittorio, 10, and Bruno, 
7. She has kept herself and the children 


out of official life, although it involved 


long separations from her husband, which 


- were made all the more trying by worry 


over attempts to assassinate him, 


“Her efforts have kept together a 


healthy, happy family with all the chil- 
dren strong, intelligent and unspoiled. 


Edda is an accomplished horsewoman, 


swimmer and motorist. The boys belong 
to the Fascist Balilla organization and 
love boxing and bicycling.. _ 


“Every evening the Premier telephones _ 


his home from the office in the Chigi 
palace, talking to all the members of the 
family for ten or fifteen minutes.” 


Woman Tire-Maker 


RS. Ernie Pye makes tires by hie 

for the most famous bicycle racers 
of the country. Her factory is in Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Equal Rights 


Another Victory for Women Smokers 
FTER years of requests to women not 


to smoke cigarettes at its tables, one | 
of Chicago’s oldest and most famous res- 
taurants, Henrici’s, finally has set out the. 


ash trays for them, the last in downtown 
Chicago to succumb. 

Permission for women patrons to smoke 
first was extended experimentally to take 
care of the demands of theatre crowds 
from 9 P. M. until midnight. Then the 
demand for the breaking down of all bars 


_ became so strong that women at last may 


smoke at breakfast, luncheon, dinner or 
supper. Men always have been permitted 
to smoke at all hours. 


Chintse Women Seek Equality 
HILE South China’s armies fight 
for equality with other nations of 


the world, 5,000 women, including Japa- 
nese, Americans and Canadians, assem- 
_ bled on the campus of Chungshan Univer- 


sity recently to plead the cause of 


- women’s rights. 


Resolutions urged equal pay and treat- 


ment for men and women in industry, 


suppression of concubinage, full liberty 


regarding marriage, employment of more 
- women jin government institutions and 
abolition of prostitution. 


A Woman's Right to Her Wages 
JENNIE GENGE, 18-year-old Chicago 
stenographer, has obtained a court or- 


der establishing her right to collect and 
- use her salary as she pleases, the press re- 
ports. Her parents had been collecting 


her wages, she declared, and had been 
restricting her liberties despite the fact 
that she earned her own living and that 
she was 18 years old. Judge Ira Ryner 
of the Circuit Court signed the order en- 


_ joining her parents from attempting to 
collect her wages and from interfering 


with her life. She had been turning her 
salary over to her parents since she was 


15 years old, she told the court. 


Woman Heads County Committee 


RS. GEORGE W. BREWER, newly- 
elected member of the Pike County 
(Mississippi) Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, is the first woman to head a county 
executive committee in Mississippi, Pike 


County politicians say. She was elected . 
to succeed a man who died. ) 


Mrs. Brewer was recently named elec- 
tion commissioner for her county, thus 
giving Pike County two women commis- 
sioners to one man commissioner. Bonnie 
Blount Rushing is the other election com- 
missioner for Pike County. 


tl 
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Mrs. Dorr Addresses Rhode Island Women 


HETA CHILDE DORR, Feminist 
R author and lecturer, speaking re- 
cently before the Business Women’s 

Unit of the Republican Women’s Club of 


Providence, Rhode Island, showed how — 


the remnants of the old English common 
law still fetter woman’s legal equality 
with man and how industrial discrimina- 
tions against her are fostered by even the 
American Federation of Labor in so-called 
welfare legislation : 


“Women have political equality,” she 
said, and praised the achievements of 
women officeholders. Women can talk, 
and they make good speeches, she said 
and paid tribute to the clubs, through 
which “women are getting into practical 
politics, working from the ground up.” 
There is a lot women don’t like, she said, 
and they will change it. 

“We are freer politically than any 
women in the world,” she went on. “It 
will be our own fault if we don’t progress. 
But legally there is much to be desired. 
Wisconsin is the only State where equal- 
ity exists. All the inequality is based on 
the old English common law on which 


New York Reactionarizs Defeat 


program for 1927, sponsored ‘by the 

National Woman’s Party, has been 
killed by the New York Legislature, both 
houses of which are controlled by the 
Republican Party. The bills voted down 
in committee were the Mastick-Goodrich 
woman juror’s bill, a bill removing the 
last trace of inequality in the guaradian- 
ship laws, i. e., giving to the mother as 
well as the father the right to sue for 
damages for loss of labor and services of 
an injured minor child; a bill taking away 
from the husband the right to sue for 
damages for the loss of labor and services 
of an injured wife, since she has no corre- 
sponding right to sue for loss of his labor 
and services; a bill giving to a married 
woman the same right as any other adult 
person to select her domicile; a bill to 
remove all discriminations against women 
teachers in the educational system of the 


T HE entire Equal Rights legislative 


State; a bill declaring every child to be. 


the legitimate child of its natural parents, 


and as such entitled to support, educa- - 


tion and inheritance to the same extent 
as if it had been born in wedlock, and a 
bill amending the law regarding commer- 
cialized vice so that it will apply to the 
male as well as the female. This last bill 
was introduced at the request of a long 
list of organizations, including the Wom- 
an’s Party. 

Mrs. Grace Kay Long of Albany, who 
has given considerable time to legislative 


our State codes were founded, and they 


are full of these left-overs. The pioneer 
woman in colonial America proved her- 
self valuable and indispensable as a co- 
laborer, and the first modifications in her 
favor crept in. The marriage ceremony 
is a hang-over, leaving the woman under 
the tutelage of her husband and given 
away by her father. 

“Jury duty may be considered a privi- 


~ lege, a right or a burden, but I know this 
from newspaper experience that women — 


on trial never had a square deal because 


_ there were no women jurors. 


“There is a Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution being advocated 
which would give men and women Equal 
Rights. I don’t want to see statute law 
written into the Constitution, but an in- 
terpretation like this amendment would 
do no more than say ‘man’ means ‘men 
and women.’ 

“By working in onane trade, especially 
in the traditional women’s trades, I have 
found out that there is nothing in ‘pro- 
tective’ legislation. It merely keeps 
women out of the better paid jobs. The 
American Federation of Labor doesn’t 


| By Jane Norman Smith 
Chairman of the New York State Branch 
of the National Woman's Party 


work on the Equal Rights bills during this 
session of the Legislature, appeared for 
the Woman’s Party- at the hearing before 


the Codes Committee of the Assembly on 


February 15, and spoke in favor of the 
commercialized vice or prostitution bill. 
Mr. George E. Worthington of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, was the 
chief speaker in its behalf. 

At the hearing on the jury bill before 
the Senate and Assembly Judiciary Com- 
mittees on February 22, Mrs. Lieber E. 
Whittic of Syracuse, New York State 


‘Vice-Chairman, outlined the fight waged 


by the Woman’s Party to secure Equal 
Rights for women in all branches of 
government, and declared that withhold- 
ing from women the right to serve as 
jurors is a denial of citizenship rights. 
She introduced as the first speaker Mrs. 
Rhoda Fox Graves, the only woman mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature, who de- 
clared that if women have the right to 
help make laws, they should also have the 


right to help enforce them. Mrs. Graves 


introduced the guaradianship bill for the 
Woman’s Party, and on every occasion 
has publicly favored the ener Rights 
bills. 

The other Woman’s Party speakers 
were Madame Olga Petrova, who, with 


want women in the higher paid positions, 
and so it is opposed to women working 
longer than eight hours a day. We are 
classed with children—all the laws read 
‘women and children’ in these acts. 

“It is a scandal that Rhode Island with 
all her traditions of liberty and tolerance 
has not yet granted equal pay to men and 
women teachers. In New York they made 
women lose their jobs as teachers if they 
married, until that discrimination was 
shown, to be unconstitutional. Then they 
said if the woman has a child, out she 
goes, but that was also proven unconsti- 
tutional. That is the bigoted discrimina- 
tion we are up against. 

“Just lately the consular service hag 
been opened to us. President Coolidge 
has done notably in opening the Civil 
Service to give us fairer treatment. Bos- 
ton now has a woman immigration com- 
missioner. 

“But we will have less wages and fewer 
opportunities as long as the antiquated 
English common law prevails and the idea 
is accepted that we are inferior to men. 
We must continue the fight for years. The 
future is in our hands.” 


Equal Rights 


dramatic eloquence and force, made an 
appeal for the bill, asserting in conclu- 
sion that it would be a sign of civic inerita 
if women did not seek the right of jury 
service; Florence Rogatz, a young law- 
yer, ity presented facts to offset ob- 
jections made by some of the legislators 


to jury service for women; and Mrs. 


Charlotte H. Dixon,who set forth the 
point of view of the average woman in 
the home toward jury service. Miss Ro- 
gatz also-pointed out that the National 
Woman’s Party and League of Women 


- Voters do not agree on some legislation, 


but that both organizations are united 
on the Mastick-Goodrich jury bill, and 
that it ought to be passed. The New York 


State League of Women Voters has in its — 


1927 program a number of legislative 
measures for which it is “actively” work- 
ing, and others of which are “endorsed 


but not likely to require active work.” : 


Only two Equal Rights bills, domicle and 
prostitution, “measures endorsed,” and 
one—the jury bill—was on the “active 
program.” Mrs. Leslie J. Tompkins and 
a number of League of Women Voters 
speakers appeared at the hearing and 
spoke in favor of the jury bill. One lone 


man, representing the United Real Estate 
Owners’ Association, appeared in opposi- 
tion to the bill, on the ground that there 
are plenty of men available for jury ser- 
vice, and that it is a patriotic duty of 
men to serve. | 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


Associate Members. $1.06 

Subscribing Members. 


OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction,” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
tatiednned in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


National Woman’s Party 


Equal Rights 
Our Changing Times 


ERTAIN very good friends of Equat Ricuts have acquired the useful 
¢ habit of sending in press clippings from time to time for use in our 
columns. As an index of the changing times in which we live, these 
clippirgs are often surprising even to the seasoned Feminist. For example, 


a single mail delivery last week brought in the following items: 


First Woman Mosqun BY MOSLEMS IN 
By Cable from the H erald-Tribune Bureau. : 
London. 
The first woman who has ever spoken in a Moslem place of worship has 
just addressed the faithful in a mosque at Woking, near London. She is Carol 
Ringer, a theosophist lecturer, whose comparison of Christianity and Islam 


from a theosophist viewpoint, is favored in the latter religion. The innovation 


is regarded by strict Moslems, however, as a major heresy. 


WomMaN For THE First Timm Prays rok THE ASSEMBLY. 
Special to The New York Times. 

Mrs. Edith Craig. pastor of the First Baptist Church of Hoosick, New York, 
offered prayer at the opening of the New York Assembly. This was the first 
time in the history of the Legislature that a session of either house was opened 
with prayer bya woman. 

Attired in a wine-colored gown with hat to match, Mrs. Craig accompanied 
Speaker McGinnies to the platform and, to the surprise of the members of the 
House, started to pray. She asked for divine guidance for members of the 
Assembly in the performance of their duties. 

For the prayer, which lasted less than three minutes, Mrs. Craig received 
the customary $5 fee. 


Soc. C. E. Apmirs Woman To CorPoratn MempersHip. 

For the first time in its seventy-five years of existence the American Society 
of Civil Engineers has elected a woman to corporate membership. Elsie 
Eaves, a graduate of the University of Colorado (1920) with the degree of 
B.S. in civil engineering and with engineering experience which has included 
service with the United States Bureau of Public Roads, the Denver & Rio — 
Grande Railroad, the Colorado State Highway Department and the consulting 
engineering office of H. 8S. Crocker of Denver, became an associate member of 
the society March 14. Since March, 1926, Miss Eaves has been in New York 
engaged in market survey work with Engineering News-Record and Success ful 
Construction Methods, two of the McGraw-Hill engineering and industrial 
publications. She is a native of Denver, Colorado. 

Since it was founded in 1852 the American Society of Civil tia has 
admitted three women to the grade of “junior member.” Miss Eaves, however, 
is the first woman to be admitted to the full privileges of corporate membership. 


CHINESE WoMEN CHANGING. 
The women of China will be a factor in the readjustment in that country, 


according to Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton, who spoke before the Women’s 


Press Club at the Waldorf yesterday. Describing the achievements of modern 
Chinese women, Mrs. Seton said one woman author had published 349 books. 
Another who conducts a school, she said, had adopted 100 children and is edu- 
cating them. From a state of complete subjection to men, women are fast 
emerging, she said, and banks for women are _— established. 


[* is always difficult for people to evaluate the Securrences of their own era, 
but if we are not mistaken the signs of the times, as mirrored in the 


press, point to the fact that a veritable revolution is taking place in the 
position of women. | | 


On Your M we 


/HREE months is not a very long time, as the world ynoves these days, 
ji and in just about that interval plans must be completed for the greatest 
event of the year, the National Convention of the Woman’s Party, which 
will take place in Colorado. State Branches should not delay in appointing 


_ delegates, preparing reports, and deciding what is the largest possible pledge 


they can make for National work on that occasion. 

The Colorado Branch, which has the arrangements for the convention in 
hand, promises to make the event notable in the history of the Woman’s Party, 
so let us get on our marks, get ready and ™ to go! 
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“Political Action by Women in the 

United States,” appeared in a re- 
cent number of La Francaise, a weekly 
journal of women’s interests and activi- 
ties published in Paris. In it she says: 
“T think that the most important conse- 
quences to women of the winning of their 
political rights have been obtained by the 
American Feminists of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, which is devoted exclusively 
to improving the position of women.” 


A N article by Mrs. Belmont entitled, 


She tells of the work of the Party for — 


the Equal Rights Amendment, its re- 
search, the most complete ever made, into 
the status of women under State and Fed- 
eral law; the great effect which the cam- 
paign against so-called protective legisla- 


Mrs. Belmont Gives Resumé 


tion for women has had upon public opin- 
ion in breaking down opposition to legal 
industrial equality, and of the policy of 


- the Party in encouraging in every way 


the appointment and election of women to 
administrative posts. 

Of its efforts to elect to Congress 
women who will represent the interests 
of women, she says: “This end will be 
attained in a few years when a greater 
number of people understand the wisdom 
and justi¢e of this equal representation 
of the sexes in the various branches of the 


Government.” 


The French readers of this article learn 
from it of the successful work done by the 
Woman’s Party in removing many disa- 
bilities of women under State laws, and 
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of the progress of the campaign for Equal 
Rights under Federal laws and the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Belmont says: 
“Freedom is never won at small cost. 
* * * The established order is never 
hospitable to the rebel, and when that 
rebel is a woman, the task is the harder 
because she has to fight constantly against 
prejudices and customs handed down 
from time immemorial. * * * But it 
matters not that the undertaking is diffi- 
cult. The woman who refuses to give up 
her rights, the woman who krows how, 


at need, to defy her opponents, will know 


how to triumph over them, and she will 
find in the success of her cause the lasting 
reward that she deserves.” 


Santa Club Attend N.W.P. Luncheon 


N March 19 several hundred women 
O representing every woman’s or- 


ganization in Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia, attended an Equal Rights lunch- 
eon given by the Santa Barbara Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party at the 
new Margaret Baylor Inn. The speakers 
were Lady Emily Lutyens of England, and 


Mrs. William Kent, chairman of the Cali- 


fornia Branch of the Woman’s Party. 
Miss Charlotte Ebbetts, secretary of the 
Santa Barbara Branch, presided. 

Lady Emily Lutyens, who is a guest of 
Mrs. Kent, told of the organization of 
women the world over for Equal Rights, 
and her surprise at finding so many things 
that should be righted not yet achieved 
in the United States. 

“In England we look to your country as 
a paradise for women,” she declared. “But 
even here there is much legislation neces- 
sary before the women receive Equal 
Rights. 

“The danger of the Feminist movement 
is that many women try to imitate men,” 
she said. She told of the comradeship of 
women all over the world, that she had 
found in her travels. “Women in India 
are just as interested in the great prob- 
lems of how to build up citizenship as we 
are,” she said. “The great hope of the 
future is the fact that women are coming 
together in all countries. If women were 
not different from men, then men would 
represent them perfectly. We need the 
work of both men and women to build up 
the new civilization and make a better 
and a happier world.” Her address was 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Kent’s sketched the history of 
the work of the Woman’s Party for suf- 
frage and for Equal Rights, explaining in 
- particular its opposition to special indus- 
trial laws for women which handicap 
business women as well as industrial 


workers, and its concern for the improve- 
ment of the status of women in the home. 
She said: 


“In our program we want recognition 
of the economic value of the wife in the 
home. In California the Supreme Court 
has ruled that the woman’s share of the 
community property is a mere expectancy 
and that she has no vested interest in it. 


~The wife is supposed to be supported, no 
matter how much work she does in the 


home for her share in the partnership. 
If a woman goes out to earn her living 
she is an economic factor, but if she re- 
mains in the home the census states she 
has no occupation. 


“It is the popular idea that all women 
are in the home, but the 1926 statistics 
show that 8,500,000 women were engaged 
in gainful pursuits. 

“People today do not recognize the eco- 
nomic condition of the country. The hus- 
band often does not make enough to sup- 
port his family and the wife continues 
with her job after marriage, the two man- 
aging to bring up a family with the aug- 
mented pay envelope. 

“Society often condemns the mother 
who takes a job and commends the mother 
who stays supposedly in the home, but 
whose chief interest is not in her family 
but in various clubs and card parties. 


“Women have protested their subjection 
for centuries but for the first time they 
are being heard collectively. 


“The laws governing the employment 
of women discriminate against them 
rather than aid. Men often refuse to 


hire women in States with the eight-hour | 


law because overtime is necessary during 
rush seasons. 


“This doesn’t mean that the Woman’s 
Party advocates a long working day, but 
it does want laws based not on sex but 


on occupation, and the word “person” in- 
serted instead of “woman.” 


“The no-night-work law has wrought 
havoc in the East, and many women have 
lost their jobs. There is a strong sex 
antagonism growing up, the men object- 
ing to the entry of women in the business 
world, and even the labor unions are keen 
on passing discriminating legislation to 
protect the men members. | 

“One of the worst curses is the mini- 
mum wage law. It should be done away 
with unless it applies to men as well as 
women. 

“Other points in our program are that 
the age of majority shall be the same for 


boys and girls, that the father shall share 


with the mother their responsibility for 
an illegitimate child, jury duty as a re- 
sponsibility for women as well as men, 
that married teachers be allowed to keep 
their positions, and that woman shall 


have some right in saying where shall be - 


the domicile of the family. 


“Men claim that in addition to Equal 
Rights the women always want privileges 
and that such a state of affairs isn’t fair,” 
continued Mrs. Kent. 


“With Equal Rights should come an 
equal share of the responsibilities, but 
they point to such things as the mother- 
hood pension and alimony as the privi- 
leges. Motherhood pension really is a 
child pension that insures a fair chance 
in life to the child, and we would be the 


first to assert that the man who has chil-. 


dren with the mother dead or out of the 
home should have such a pension under 
the same circumstances as it would be 
granted to the mother. 

“If a wife has given the financial sup- 
port to the family, she should pay alimony 


to her husband in case the partnership — 


breaks up and the man is in need.” 
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A guest of honor at the luncheon was 
Mrs. William M. Eddy, who was one of 
three women who constituted the first 
suffrage meeting in California, held over 
fifty years ago. Little Miss Susan Blanche 
Whittemore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Whittemore, attended the lunch- 
eon. She is the youngest life member of 
the National Woman’s Party. | 

The club women of the city were rep- 
resented by Mrs. Max Schott, from the 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. Leland M. Crawford, 
from the A. A. U. W.; Miss Winifred 
Frye, the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club; Mrs. Irene Quinn from the Na- 
tive Daughters; Miss Anna McCaughey, 


-Women in the Supreme 


had been in existence eighty-nine 

years when Belva Lockwood de- 
manded admission as a lawyer and there- 
by ushered in a new era for women. Be- 
fore then, women played a very different 
part in the life of the Supreme Court from 
the dignified one they have assumed today. 
Ladies of fashion and high official life in 
Washington used to dress themselves up 
in their latest furbelows and attend court 
to hear the arguments of the famous 
oratom, ** 

Since that time there have been many 
changes. Arguments are now usually re- 
stricted to one hour to a side, and the 
Court proceeds in a much more formal 
and dignified manner. Visitors to the 
court room can no longer engage in 
conversation with the justices but must 


a HE “world’s most august tribunal” 


enter noiselessly the seats reserved for 


them, and retire noiselessly. Today the 
women who appear before the court come 
as lawyers and not as women. Perhaps 
the question of what she shall wear when 
she appears before the dignified tribunal 
of today gives the woman lawyer much 
more concern than the selection of her 
gown for any other function. The men 
who are to argue cases before the court 
wear frock coats and pin-striped trousers. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, who, as As- 
sistant Attorney General, often appears 
for the Government, usually wears a dark 
cloth suit. She tells that once when she 
was on a shopping trip the saleslady 
brought out a suit composed of a black 
coat and a skirt of pin-striped material. 
The first legal lady of the land promptly 
bought the suit and wore it to court and 
called the attention of her gentleman col- 
leagues of the bar to her ability to con- 
form to the regulations of what a well- 
dressed lawyer should wear before the 
Supreme Court. 

Back in Belva Lockwood’s day — the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century—a 
few women were beginning to study law 
and were even daring to practice their 
profession in spite of the fact that preju- 
dice was rampant throughout the country 


from St. Vincent’s Auxiliary; Mrs. E. H. 
Whittaker, of the D. A. R., and Miss Anna 
Baker of the Girl Scouts. 

Among the other guests were Mrs. 
Floyd E. Shaw of the Wives of Veterans; 
Mrs. William McAllister of the P. E. O.; 
Miss Zillah Barnett, of the P. E. O.; Mrs. 


James McGinnis, of the Women’s Relief 


Corps; Grace McCandless of the Daugh- 
ters of Veterans; Caroline Aman, of the 
Rebeccas, and Mrs. Charles McCaleb, of 
the Daughters of Pocahontas. 

Mrs. S. B. Taggart of the Methodist 
Church, Mrs. Robert Houston of Chris- 
tian Church, Mrs. Charles E. Deuel, and 
Mrs. Charles Sidney Stevens, of the 


By Nell Ray Clarke 
(Reprinted from The Phi Delta Delta, 
"March, 1927.) | 


against it. In Bradwell v. the State of 
Illinois, in 1872, it had been held that no 


woman had the right to demand admis- 


sion to the bar. But the indomitable 
Belva, who was practicing law rather suc- 
cessfully in Washington, and sometimes 


found it necessary to take her Indian 


Claims cases before the Supreme Court, 
decided to clear up a few of the obstruc- 
tions in the way of her practice before 

at body. | | 

First she had to get a bill through Con- 
gress permitting women to practice before 
the Supreme Court. No more suitable epi- 
taph could be written for that estimable 
though somewhat eccentric old lady, than 
the bill which was approved on February 
15, 1879. It runs: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that 
any woman who shall have been a member 
of the bar of the highest court of any State 
or territory, or of the court of appeals of 
the District of Columbia for the space of 
three years, and shall have maintained a 
good standing before such court, and who 
shall be a person of good moral character, 
shall, on motion, and the production of 
such record, be admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. | 


FTER she had gotten her measure 
through Congress she was the first 
woman admitted to the Supreme Court— 
on March 3, 1879—and argued two cases 
before the court, both of them involving 
questions concerning Indian claims. 
How much the women of the bar owe 
to this unusual old lady, who was a law 
unto herself, can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. She is said not to have been an 
especially good lawyer, but she got things 


done by the force of her personality. Ab- 


solutely nothing frightened or abashed 
her. She was an ardent suffragist in a 


Trinity Episcopal Church, Mrs. A. D. 
Bellman of the Presbyterian Church, Mrs. 
Dunshee of the Christian Science Church 
and Miss J. Schwarzberg, of Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Active in arranging for the luncheon 
were Mrs. Mildred Pyle, Dean of Santa 
Barbara Teachers’ College; Mrs. Eugene 
H. Lyman, Mrs. C. A. Hunt, and Mrs. 
Ralph Stevens. Mrs. Pyle is acting chair- 
man of the Santa Barbara Branch in 
place of the chairman, Miss Margaret 
Whittemore, who is on her way to Wash- 
ington to take part in arranging for the 
national conference of the party to be 
held at Colorado Springs next July. 


Court 


day when such beliefs were almost heresy. 
She was the first woman in the Capital to 
ride a tricycle and in order that her ath- 
letic activities in thus trundling herself 
about the city might be thoroughly mod- 
est she had a little curtain hanging down 
in front of her from the handlebars. She — 
was also the first woman to run for the 
Presidency of the United States, and she 
actually got a few votes. 

She was a large, fine-looking woman 
and dressed in a most extraordinary fash- 
ion. Her white hair was really beautiful 
but even after she had become quite an 
old lady she insisted on wearing a dark 


wig. On her seventieth birthday some of | 


her admirers gave her a birthday party 
and she came with vivid carnations 
wreathed around the wig, “seventy years — 
old and not a gray hair in sight,” as one 
of the hostesses expressed it. Her office 
was remarkable for the dust and trash it 
could accumulate. 

Of course, she was a subject for ridicule — 
for most people, just as every other pi- 
oneer has been, but that didn’t disturb 
her in the least. “Ridicule does not con- 
stitute argument,” was her answer to 
jibes, which after all, was rather a fine 
way of looking at it. | 

Besides fighting the way for all women 
to the Supreme Court, Mrs. Lockwood had 
to fight for admission to the United States 
Court of Claims. At first the august 
worthies composing that body refused her 
admission oh the ground that she was 
a married woman, basing it on the ruling 
that no married woman could sue or be 
sued before that court. Just how absurd 
the judges themselves later considered 
that decision is indicated by the fact 
that they reversed their own decision the 
following year. 

For six years after Mrs. Lockwood’s ad- 
mission to the Supreme Court, she was 
the only woman to practice. Eight women, 
however, were admitted during the six 
years following, three of them being from 
the District of Columbia—Emma Gillett, 
the former dean of the Washington Col- 
lege of Law, in 1890; Maria M. Ricker, in 
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1891, and Ellen Spencer Mussey, who, per- 
haps, has done more to advance the posi- 
tion of women in the legal profession than 
any other one of the early pioneers. 

Since 1891, however, a great number of 
women have been admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court, but the number 
of women who have actually argued a case 
before the court is very small—only thir- 
teen. This is not astonishing in view of 
the fact that of the great numbers of men 
admitted—between thirty and forty are 
introduced almost every Monday morning 
—but few of them actually practice before 
the court. Furthermore, the number of 
cases that any one lawyer ever argued 
before the greatest tribunal in the world 
is exceedingly small. 


RS. WILLEBRANDT, in the five 
years which she has been Assistant 


Attorney General, has presented thirty- 


seven cases to the court, but has actually 
argued only nineteen times before that 
body. Of these arguments, fourteen were 
in prohibition cases, and five involved tax 
questions. Furthermore, a lawyer often 
appears before the court ready to argue, 
and the court decides that it does not care 
to hear the arguments. Mrs. Willebrandt 
has appeared three other times (five cases 
involved) than in those cases mentioned 
above when the court has felt that it was 
unnecessary to hear the Government’s 
argument. 


She has also submitted briefs on six 


- other cases, making a total of forty-eight 
cases in which she has figured. In addi- 
tion to these cases which have been de- 
cided on the merits, it should also be 
noted that many petitions or briefs in 
opposition to petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari have been presented by her. The 
number is approximately 175 and of these 
only thirteen were decided unfavorabl 
to her contention. | | 
The thirteen women who have argued 
cases before the Supreme Court, besides 
Mrs. Willebrandt and Mrs. Lockwood, are 
Annette Abbott Adams, Ellen Spencer 
Mussey, Florence King of Chicago, Lyda 
B. Conley, Helen Rodger of Buffalo, Susan 
Brandeis, Judge Mary O’Toole, Sarah 
Henry Sorin, of Tucson, Arizona; the late 
Kate Hamilton Pier McIntosh, of Mil- 
waukee; Ella Knowles Haskell, former 
Assistant Attorney General of Montana, 
and Grace Elizabeth Smith, the Assistant 
Attorney General of Oregon. | 
Mrs. Adams, during her term as Assist- 
ant Atorney General of the United States, 
argued two important cases which helped 
to establish the constitutionality of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Miss Winifred 
Sullivan, of New York City, also has the 
distinction of being sent to the Supreme 
Court ready to argue a big tax case—the 
New York Lighterage Company v. Bowers 
—but the court decided that it didn’t need 
to hear the argument. She was the only 
attorney to sign the brief, which argues 


well for her reputation in the eyes of the 
company she represented. 

It is an interesting fact that two of the 
ten cases which Mrs. Mussey argued 
should have been basic decisions, that they 
established new principles of law. The 
first, Gavey v. the United States, is im- 
portant because it was held that, accord- 
ing to the law at that time, a man hold- 
ing and performing the duties of two 
statutory offices with a salary named in 
the statute could receive the two salaries. 
The law has been changed since that time, 
but the case established a new principle 
that caused new legislation to be enacted. 

Her other case, Shelton et al. v. King 
et al., was important in that it established 


_ the principle that a legatee accepts a gift 


with all the conditions attached to the 
gift. 

Lyda B. Conley is spectacular among 
the women who have appeared before the 


Supreme Court. She is a full-blooded 


Wyandotte Indian, born on an Indian 


reservation, and has lived in Kansas City | 


the greater part of her life and practiced 
law there. Although her admission to the 
Supreme Court did not occur until 1915 
she came to Washington in 1910 to appear 
especially before the Supreme Court to 
ask for the issuance of an injunction 
against Kansas City promoters, restrain- 
ing them from appropriating the cemetery 
in which her forefathers were buried until 
court action could be taken to decide 
whether the contract made between the 
promoters and representatives of the In- 


dians was legal. Miss Conley stationed 


herself in the sexton’s cabin on the 
grounds, with gun in hand, and for days 
maintained a guard to keep persons from 
despoiling the graves of her ancestors 
and dividing the land up into city lots, 
her claim being that although the land 
was purchased from the chief of the tribe, 
anyone having relatives buried there could 
object to its being used for building pur- 
poses. 


HE first daughter of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court to appear before he; 


father to take the oath of admission is. 


Susan Brandeis. Miss Brandeis, daugh- 
ter of Justice Brandeis, was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court on No- 
vember 20, 1924. 

One of the most remarkable cases 
among the early women practitioners be- 
fore the highest bar in the United States 
is that of the four members of the Pier 
family of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a mother 
and her three daughters having consecu- 
tively reached that tribunal. Mrs. Kate 


‘-H. Pier was admitted in 1894, and her 


daughters, Caroline in 1897, and Harriet 
and Kate in 1900. — 

Mrs. Walter Beals of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, a Phi Delta Delta, was admitted 
at the same time as her husband—the 
second husband and wife to be admitted 
to the Supreme Court together. 
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Judge Mary O'Toole, of the Municipal 


Court of Washington, refused to be ad- 
mitted to the Supreme Court until she 
had a case to argue before. that tribunal. 
The occasion came to her in October, 1919, 
in the case of United States v. Ormes, 
Miss O’Toole took the case for Mrs. Lock- 
wood who was ill in Florida at the time 
and argued the case for her before the 
Supreme Court. It is customary for the 
attorney to pay the expense of filing the 
brief and Miss O’Toole looked at the bill 


for printing her argument—Mrs. Lock- | 
wood had no money—and then she set to — 


work to boil down her brief to the mini- 
mum to lessen the bill. She often laughs 
now at the reputation she has won among 


_ the justices for knowing how to make a 


brief, because it grew out of her desire 
to economize on her printing bill. 


‘RS. WILLEBRANDT won her first 


case in the Supreme Court, but she - 


considers her first great victory the.e her 
third case, which was really three cases 
consolidated in one — United States. v. 


Stafoff, United States v. Remus, and. 


Umted States v. Brooks. 

Because of the inadequate penalties 
of the National Prohibition Act, Mrs. 
Willebrandt early saw the desirability of 
proceeding whenever possible under the 
old Internal Revenue statutes. But be- 
cause of the wrong construction in lower 
courts all over the United States which 
was being placed on the decision in 
United States v. Yuginovich, which also 
involved the Internal Revenue statutes, 
Mrs. Willebrandt recognized the necessity 
of selecting a case to take up to the Su- 
preme Court to bring the questions under 
the same statutes more broadly before 
the court and win a general clarification 
of the status of such statutes after the 
passage of the National Prohibition Act. 
She carefully picked her case, that of 
United States v. Remus, helped write the 
indictment, assisted at the trial and at 
every stage of the proceedings, and finally 


she prepared to take it to the Supreme | 


Court, although she was told that an ap- 
peal would not lie to that court. She was, 


however, successful in getting the case 


into that court and consolidated the 
Remus Case with two others, Stafoff and 
Brooks. Her contention was sustained 
and the law clarified, the definite decision 
making it clear that Internal Revenue 
statutes were still applicable. 

She considers Edwards v. The Chile 
Copper Company, the most important tax 
case she has ever argued before the tribu- 
nal. A $95,000,000 holding corporation 
was involved in this case. The taxes ac- 
tually due to the Government amounted 
to $270,000, but since so many similar 
cases were pending at the time in the dis- 
trict courts or had been presented to the 
Treasury, about $10,000,000 in taxes were 
depending on the decision. All the odds 
were against the Government, as it had 
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lost in both the district court and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Moveover, there 


were twenty-two decisions by the various 


lower courts against the Government’s 
contention. Mrs. Willebrandt, however, 
said in her argument that it was not 
enough to be able to break each fagot 
separately as a case to be governing 
should break the whole bundle of fagots 
together. This illustration was used by 


Mr. Justice Holmes, who rendered the 
sweeping decision in the Government’s 
favor. 

Laurels, however, must be tendered the 
young lady who, at the age of three years, 
achieved the distinction of gracing the Su- 


preme Court bench. In February, 1910, 


Henrietta Wells, visiting the Supreme 
Court with her mother, Mrs. Willington 
Wells, daughter of Justice Brewer of the 


Press Comment 


A Woman Regent 
with good rea- 
son, there 

should be a woman 
member on the 
Board of Regents. A vacancy exists, 
caused by the death of Charles B. Alexan- 
der, and, while it is not imperative that 
the appointment should be made from this 
judicial district, it would be most appro- | 


New York Times, 
March 4, 1927. 


priate that the first woman appointed ,. .’ 


should be selected from New York City: 
and from the district in which Regent 
Alexander resided. 

All arguments which support the open- 


ing to women to all offices for whose fill- 


ing they are eligible to vote have special 
weight in recommending them for posi- 
tions in the school system. The great ma- 
jority of the teachers in the elementary 
schools are women. A large percentage 
of the high school teachers are women. 
There are many women among the elemen- 
tary school principals. There is a leaven 


T is urged, and 


of woman’s instinctive wisdom in offices 
of supervision. Women are often the most 
efficient members of Boards of Educa- 
tion. They are more likely to be open- 


‘and ‘ready. to do things that 


haven’t been done before. Particularly 


‘are they helpful in the smaller communi- 
ties where the individual member is freer 
_ of the machinery of the system and may 


exercise personal initiative and influence. 
As the young are their special care in the 
home so they more anxiously ‘and intelli- 
gently follow the child into the school. 
It is a.fairly safe generalization that 
where the good of the children and the 


tax rate are in debate the women will 


stand with the children. 
That there are a million girls in the 


schools of the State would seem in itself 


to demand some representation of their 
mothers or elder sisters in the highest 
legislative body in the educational system. 
The affairs of nations have been entrusted 
to the regencies of women during the 


Equal Rights 


Supreme Court at that time, is recorded 
as having followed him back to his seat 
after he had left it for a moment to speak 
to her mother. The Justice lifted her upon 


_ his knee, but, as the attorney addressing 


the court was not able to hold the atten- 
tion of the lady on the bench, she was 
escorted back to her seat by the dignified 
Supreme Court “marshal. 


minority of hereditary sovereigns. They 
may properly be asked to share in the | 
regency of the preparation of children 
and youth for their sovereignty, and espe- 
cially the children in our elementary 
schools, which the eminent authority, the 
former president of the British Board of 
Education, Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, finds to 
be “undoubtedly the strongest part” of 
the American system, though taught, as 
Mr. H. G. Wells complains, by those 
whose standards rest on “constantly 
shifting enthusiasms.” But Emerson is 
authority. for the thesis that nothing was _ 
ever achieved without enthusiasm. And 
even shifting enthusiasms are défensible | 


if they move forward and upward. 


Granted that a woman should be se- 
lected as regent, she should be chosen be- 
cause of special qualifications. No one 
should seek the appointment merely as an 


| honor, but no competent woman should de- 


cline if invited. No position in the gift of 
the Legislature is of greater importance. 


News from the Field 


Si. Paul Holds 


HE St. Paul (Minnesota) Branch of — 


the National Woman’s Party gave a 
bridge party on April 2 at the home of 
Mrs. M. Keller Knauff. The money raised 


is to go toward the expenses of the Na-— 


tional Conference to be held at Colorado 
Springs next J a 


A. A. U. W. Members Entertained at 
Headquarters 
N informa] tea in honor of the dele- 
gates to the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
was held at National Headquarters on 
Friday, April 1. 

Among the delegates present were Dr. 
Isabel Bronk, head of the department of 
romance languages at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, one of the four’ women there who 
hold full professorships; Grace Van 
Woert Henderson of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, a Founder of the Woman’s Party; 
Amelia Himes Walker of Baltimore 
(Swarthmore); Helena Hill Weed, jour- 
nalist, Norwalk, Connecticut (Vassar) ; 
and Emma Wold (University of Oregon). 


Other guests were Mrs. Bayfield of Otta- 
wa, Ruth Hudnut, and Clara Hayes. 

Mabel Vernon, Marie Moore Forrest, 
and other members of the Party were 
hostesses. Mrs. Richard Wainright 
poured tea. 


_ Debate Prizes Awarded 
HE prizes awarded in the Intercol- 
legiate Essay Contest for the best es- 
says on Equal Rights were presented to 
the winners, Gwendolen Jones and Con- 
stance Carpenter, both of Wellesley, at a 
tea given by the Inez Milholland Memorial 
Committee at the home of Elizabeth 
Selden Rogers (Vassar, 1928) in New 
York City on March 26. 
The leading speaker at the informal 
meeting, held in connection with the tea, 
was Rebecca Hourwich, Woman’s Party 


organizer and writer, whose recent trip to 
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Africa bore fruit in several magazine 
articles on the status of native African 
women. | 


District Branch Entertains Mrs. Gash 


RS. MARIE MANNING GASCH 

was the speaker at a meeting of the 

District Branch of the National Woman’s 

Party, held at National Headquarters 
last Thursday. 


Mrs. Gasch spoke on old Washington 
and gave her reminiscences of the early 
suffrage workers with whom she came in 
contact as a young newspaper reporter. 

Mrs. Emil Berliner, chairman of the 
District Branch of the Woman’s Party, 
presided. Before the meeting a dinner of 
officers of the District Branch was given 
at National Headquarters, at which Mrs. 
Gasch was the ere of honor. 
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